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YOUNG NAPOLEON OF CHICAGO* 


By EDNA KENTON 


ECRETARY CONNOR, the day 
after the walk out, sat on the curb- 
ing directly opposite his former 

place of business. ‘‘ De strike was on.’’ 
For two days down town Chicago had 
been patrolled by a unique and dwar- 
fish company of some two hundred 
earnest seekers after life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. All of which, 
great goods were embraced for the time 
being in their battle cry: ‘‘Six plunks 


a week, de eight hour day, an’ reco- 
nizion of de Union.’’ All over Chicago 
the messenger boys hadstruck. About 
the down town central offices two 
hundred small boys deftly sneaked 
and tensely watched. Two hundred 
other striking urchins dealt faithfully 
with the branch offices scattered through 
the city, and the tie up was practically 
complete. 

Secretary Connor’s face expressed 


* John J. Fitzpatrick, official organizer of the Chicago Federation of Labor, pronounced 
the strike of the Western Union messenger boys in July, 1902, one of the best conducted 


strikes in the labor history of Chicago. 


The boys ‘‘ walked out,’’ called for official organiza- 


tion, and with their own officers conducted the strike, practically speaking, on their own 


lines. 


The questions of hours and wages were successfully adjusted, but the Federation is 


still wrestling with the problem of the fearful social conditions surrounding these small labor- 
ers for bread—conditions fighting hard against good impulses and decent living. THE EDITORS. 
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calm content, some responsibility, and 
a lurking sense of humor. He was a 
small, knee trousered boy, sandy haired, 
brown eyed, and inclined to freckles. 
He had just come from the second 
meeting of the new Union, where word 
had met him of President Green’s sud- 
den and painful illness, brought on by 
a too great indulgence the night before 
in over ripe fruit, donated to the strik- 
ing forces by a sympathetic corner 
fruiterer. That left Secretary Connor 
at once secretary and acting president, 
and accounted for the lines of responsi- 
bility about his face. 

The week before Secretary Connor 
had celebrated his fourteenth birthday. 
He had celebrated by going to work as 
usual at eight o’clock picking berries 
on a small fruit farm near the city. He 
had knocked off work at four, that 
variety of work, and an hour later had 
reported down town for night messenger 
service. He might have gone home atone 
o’clock had not an Austin message come 
in at 12.45, and had not he been the boy 
entrusted with its delivery. In the face of 
such birthday celebration this directing 
of a strike, with days and nights both 
free, might seem remarkably like play to 
people who did not realize, as the ex- 
tremely young and gentlemanly re- 
porter standing before Secretary Connor 
did not realize, that this strike meant 
business. The young reporter had been 
asking questions, and the small official 
had been answering them reservedly. 

‘‘Sure, dey was t’under struck,’’ he 
said briefly. His eyes were on the great 
windows across the way where signs 
were being rapidly pasted up: ‘‘Men 
wanted as messengers: $40 per month.”’ 
The street was already humming with 
the incipient riotings of some two hun- 
dred youngsters who swiftly scented a 
new move on the part of ‘‘de crool 
corp’ration.’’ 

‘De bosses was t’under struck,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘ Yes, dey had fired one of 
de kids dat’s a good kid. De udder 
kids stuck fer ‘im. Sure. An’ de 
strike’s on. No, we never tells ’em we 
was goin’ to take de air. Dat way dey 
could plot an’ conspire agin us. Dis 
way dey was t’under struck. Nobody 
put de idee in our heads. Plain com- 
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mon sense of de kids did de trick.’’ 

His interviewer faded away and made 
way for the other gentleman of the pad 
and pencil who was to have the story 
of the day. Under his respectful han- 
dling of the case the freckled official 
waxed more communicative. 

‘‘No sir, I ain't talked much fer de 
poipers. Yessir, I’d be willin’ to tell 
youse ’bout it. Yer poiper is faverble 
to de Unions an’ very fair.’’ He was 
scanning closely aman across the street. 

‘“T’ousands of messages are tied up 
in dere,’’ he continued with full appre- 
ciation of what it meant to all con- 
cerned. ‘‘Ev’ry now an’ den some 
bloke fires a bushel of ’em in de mail 
box; special deliveries. Dey’re break- 
in’ de Comp’ny up with de special 
stamps. Dey’s tried telephonin’ mes- 
sages too, but udder t’ings in town is 
doin’, and de hello goils is busy. Dere’s 
a ‘forty’ now. Slivers !"’ 

The victor in a friendly fight near by 
came running, and received swift as- 
signment for special detective service. 

“*Yessir,’’ Secretary Connor con- 
tinued, ‘‘we walks. out to de last kid 
yesterday, an’ has our meetin’. Rib 
Green he makes de speech of his life. 
‘You kids gotter be Union men,’ he 
says. ‘Youse gotter git six plunks a 
week. Youse gotter git pay over time. 
Youse gotter have de eight hour day. 
Youse gotter git pay every two weeks 
or offuer. De bosses won’t cough, an’ 
youse gotter strike. I went up to de 
boss,’ Rib says. ‘We wants more 
dough,’ I says. ‘Not on yer life,’ says 
de main guy. ‘We strikes,’ I says. 
‘T’ell wid yer strike,’ says de boss. ‘Is 
dat s-so!’ says Rib. Den he tells de 
kids dey gotter make de strike good.”’ 

Secretary Connor’s tongue talked in- 
telligently on, but his sharp brown eyes 
were busy too, and he directed scout 
after scout. 

‘Old Poulis yon’er like to done fer 
Rib,’’ he remarked casually after such 
interruption. ‘‘Said dis mornin’ he 
didn’t mean dat ripe fruit fer us to eat, 
but t’wus too good to bat de cops with. 
Yessir, de cops been lively round here 
to-day. Usually dere’s t’ree in sight. 
Now de air’s blue. Most of ’em likes 
de kids, runs ’em in maybe, but jollies 
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‘em all de way an’ den runs ’em out. 
Dere’s a mean one. De kids are layin’ 
fer’im. He'll git killed to-night.’’ 

He shifted his small legs and listened 
respectfully toa word. ‘‘Sure t’ing,’’ 
he said cheerfully. ‘‘Dat’s what Mr. 
Hoffman told us dis mornin’. Sure he 
met with us an’ completed de organ'za- 
tion. We’re in with all de Unions now. 
He says we must keep our duds on an’ 
not git gay. No, de kids is good kids. 
Dey ain't swattin’ no one dat minds dere 
biz. But nobody’s biz is takin’ ’em in 
dere till de strike’s off. Dat’s our biz 
an’ we’re mindin’ it purty good. Yes- 
sir, de kids dey all fell in. Some of de 
kids said dey might win de strike all 
right, but how was dey to square t’ings 
with dere dads. One little kid dis 
mornin’ he set up a holler when we tore 
off'n his badge an’ told ’im he belonged 
to de new Union. ‘Me mudder’ll lick 
me if I gives up me job,’ he blubbers. 
«An’ we'll lick ye if yedon’t,’ we says. 
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So Feadders he’s with de gang. One 
of de kids he tried to hold his job; 
sneaked out a windy t’rough de alley, 
an’ was up by de bridge ‘fore de kids 
spotted ’im fer a measly scab. Dey got 
on ’im an’ tore his clothes off huntin’ 
fer messages. Dey were in his shoes. 
‘Take ’em back or we’ll t’row ye in de 
river’, dey says. De kid tied up his 
clothes, an’ took ’em back.’’ 

And then Secretary Connor politely 
excused himself, for clerks with paper 
and paste pots appeared suddenly and 
began to cover up the windows across 
the way, and his vantage point was ren- 
dered valueless. For peeking was an 
easy way of spotting ‘‘scabs.’’ But 
skilful manipulation of an alley window 
soon remedied that bad check, and 
Secretary Connor, having seen to that 
strategic move in person, turned his at- 
tention to the ‘‘forties,’’ those industri- 
ous gentlemen who were responding in 
steadily increasing numbers to the ad- 


“"T'ell wid yer strike, says de Boss.” 
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vertisements posted in the early morn- 
ing. This attention was bestowed in 
various ways, all of them effective, if 
only because of their resoluteness. Be- 


tween skirmishes the strikers marched 


and sang and cheered. Gentlemen from 
the Board of Trade wandered over and 
threw pennies in the gutters and 
watched the small human monkeys 
scramble for them. All engrossing di- 
versions seemingly, yet, when the strik- 
ers’ whistle of warning or distress 
sounded, boys appeared as by a miracle 
on the exact spot where they were most 
needed. ‘‘Dere’s a bloke dat’s scab- 
bin’ ’’—it was a cry that made pennies 
less than the refuse they might lie on, 
and ‘‘givin’ de scab his needin’s’’ the 
only thing worth while. And mean- 
time the tie up of the telegraph and 
messenger service was growing more 
and more complete and embarrassing. 

It was on the third day that trouble 
for the strikers dawned, black and seri- 
ous. The night watch had just given 
way to the day guard, when Secretary 
Connor, fresh from a snooze on an alley 
box, and a breakfast of ‘‘ red hots,” 
noted a peculiar thing across the way. 
‘‘Forties’’ seemed scarce. Almost no 
men were entering the great Company 
doors. But beginning with seven 
o'clock a stream of girls and women 
filed steadily in. Secretary Connor 
promptly confiscated a morning paper 
from the nearest stand. 

‘Don’t holler till I tears it up,’’ he 
said gravely to the protesting youth who 
cried them. ‘‘ No, I don’t pay youse 
no two centses. We needs ’em fer de 
strike, and we needs de poiper too.” 
He turned to the advertising pages and 
scanned them hastily. There glared 
the cry. Girls and women were desired 
by the Company across the way as mes- 
sengers. The secretary called his war 
council about him. 

«It's a dirty trick of de Comp’ny,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Dey don't look fer us to 
hurt de goils, an’ I reckon we can’t.”’ 

‘* Skeer ’em,’’ shouted a small imp on 
the edge of the circle. 

‘* Goils turns on de waterworks when 
dey gits skeered,”’ said his chief philo- 
sophically. ‘* De Union can’t start out 
makin’ de women folks yell.” 
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‘‘ When dey yells dey puts de cops 
next, too,’’ shouted that youth called, 
because of his extreme slenderness, 
Slivers. 

‘*Sure,”” said Secretary Connor. 
‘* We handles de ‘ forties’ like marbles, 
fer dey’s men an’ fights fair. Goils 
don’t know how. Skeerin’s no good.”’ 

‘Cut off dere hair,’’ yelled the Imp. 
“Dat don’t hurt, an’ it don’t skeer, 
but it’ll learn ’em to skoot fer dere mud- 
ders.”’ 

It was still an undecided and sorely 
perplexed conference of powers when 
the doors across the street opened 
and the first of the girls who had gone 
in came out. She was very small. She 
wore an old red calico dress. On her 
head was a ragged straw hat, and in her 
hand a bundle. The war council eyed 
the bundle narrowly, and decided it was 
too irregular and soft-looking to con- 
tain telegrams. ‘The girl looked up and 
down the street. Then she looked across 
it. Then she tossed her head. Then 
the council knew the worst. The Com- 
pany was prepared to take on girls— 
nay, had taken on girls. Secretary Con- 
nor looked on her calmly. Not so the 
Imp, who spurned for himself reticence 
and dignity as savoring too much of 
‘* blokeship.” 

“*Scab, scab!’’ he yelled. The note 
of riot and mob violence in his shrill 
voice hurtled through the air fora block 
around. Boys gathered so quickly they 
seemed to have come up from the 
ground. The Imp still chortled out 
his cry, ‘‘ Scab, scab! Goil scab !’’ 

At the first cry the girl walked to the 
edge of the sidewalk and looked straight 
across the narrow strip of asphalt at the 
yelling mob. At the second cry she 
tore her ragged hat from her black 
thatched head, dragged something from 
the bundle in her hand, and the next 
moment was walking airily toward La- 
salle street, her hands crossed behind 
her, her lips pursed in shrill whistling, 
and on her saucy head the cap of the 
superseded and undone messenger boy. 

“‘Dat’s a plucky goil!’’ Secretary 
Connor commented. Then he tore after 
his council which, as one man, had 
started for the corner, past which the 
girl skurried just in time to escape them. 
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It was the Imp, well meaning, but with- 
out form and utterly void, who jerked 
her by the arm as shestarted into the 
Rookery building. 

‘‘What’s yer biz ?’’ he cried. 
youse want yer hair cut off?’’ 

‘‘Vat youse call beez ?’’ the pioneer 
girl messenger screamed. ‘‘ An’ ze 
‘ead, yours, s’al eet come off ?’’ 

The next moment her liquid whistle 
came back to them from beneath the 
Rookery entrance, and the Imp rose 
slowly from the gutter into which he 
had spun like a top, while his fellows 
jeered and hooted. 

‘“‘Dat’s a plucky goil,’’ Secretary 
Connor repeated. ‘‘ She got de drop 
on youse, Imp, dat time, an’ youse come 
near disgracin’ de Union. Next funny 
pass you makes ’bout hair cuttin’ de 
kids’ll put youse out.” 
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“Scab, Scab! Gol scab!” 


‘©All de same,’’ muttered the dis- 
gruntled Imp as he switched contempt- 
uously back behind his chief, ‘‘it 
means a break in de defense. It means 
telegrams ill git out’n dere all day 
long.” 

As they cantered onto Jackson boule- 
vard the next trouble was discovered. 
A dense line of policemen was beating 
back the Lilliputian guard of that thor- 
oughfare, the star detective watch of 
the Union. 

‘* Police orders,’’ whispered Slivers in 
his chief's troubled ear. ‘‘ Dey can’t 
run us off’n de side streets long as we 
is decent, but dey can clean up de bul- 
lyvard. Dey says de bloody blokes,”’’ 
he jerked a comprehensive thumb tow- 
ard the Board of trade, ‘‘ won’t stand 
fer de litter of de kids.’’ 

‘* Slivers,’’ said young Connor with 
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Napoleonic resource, ‘‘youse tip it 
dis way to de kids. Skeer up ev’ry 
wheel in de gang, an’ jump a kid on it. 
Dat way dey can ride up an’ down same 
as de blokes in dedevil machines. Dat 
way dey can watch de doors, an’ when 
de cops gits gay de asphalt gives ’em a 
good purchase ou de git away. See?’’ 

For some time he lingered about on 
the extremest edge of peril, keeping 
dexterously near a cop whose friendli- 
ness to the new Union was an axiomatic 
fact ; waited till he saw Slivers tearing 
up on a belated build of wheel that 
comported ill with his amazing sang- 
froid, the advance member of a bicycle 
guard that poured in with increasing 
speed and numbers. The guarding of 
the boulevard was still possible. No 
municipal government without unjust 
discrimination between free and equal 
citizens could say toone innocent wheel- 
man, ‘‘Go hence,’’ and to another, 
‘“The way is thine.’’ But the first and 
greater problem lay unsolved. 

Already ten girls had slipped with 
more or less timidity from the offices. 
Secretary Connor’s small brow was 
criss-crossed in outward evidence of in- 
ward thought. Their labor organizer 
had warned them that to make their 
strike effective the tie-up must be com- 
plete. And they had met successfully 
successive problems. They had made 
sure of their own. They had van- 
quished private messengers. They had 
dealt faithfully with ‘‘forties.”’ They 
could not cope openly with the gentle- 
men of the club and star, but they could 
and did raise swiftly succeeding crops 
of Cain a block or more away from the 
spot where policemen were not desired, 
on which spot they labored with neat- 
ness and despatch while the portly 
‘‘cops’’ were trying to find the trouble 
they were looking for. If they could 
not walk along tlie boulevard they could 
wheel there. Did rank defeat stare 
them in the face now, looking from the 
eyes of ‘‘ de Frinch goil’’ and her clan ? 

Secretary Connor, after his wheelmen 
were well organized and having the time 
of their lives, and after he had been basely 
deserted by his friend the cop and almost 

tun in by another, turned off the boule- 
vard on to Lasalle street and gazed inci- 
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dentally toward the Rookery building. 

‘« Chance is de Rook bunch is stacked 
up to kingdom come,’’ he mused. 
‘* Chance is dey give her jest de Rook 
bunch.” 

He waited half an hour. 
last she came, still whistling. 

‘“* Hello,’’ said Secretary Connor as 
she reached him. 

‘*Hel-lo!’’ she retorted, her lips still 
pursed for her next note. 


Then at 


“T want to talk to youse,’’ said 
Secretary Connor. 
‘« Het ees not poss-s-ible,’’ she said 


emphatically. ‘‘ I am biz-zee.’’ 

‘‘Say,’’ said the secretary swiftly, 
‘* Youse don’t want to be a plain, out- 
and-out, ornery scab goil messenger 
now, do yer ?”’ 

The girl’s eyes flashed sparks. 
‘*Scab !'’ shescreamed. ‘‘ Vat ees zat? 
Youse say zat like eet ees liar, t’ief? 
Youse ze scab. Scab!”’ 

‘*Let up!’’ Secretary Connor request- 
ed. Hecaughtherarm firmly. ‘‘I’mnot 
de Imp. I ain’t goin’ to cut youse hair 
off, nor hit you. Now don’t youse hit 
me. Come in here a minute.’”’ He 
dragged her into an ally. 

‘‘If youse was a boy,’’ he began 
coolly, ‘‘ we’d git youse out an’ lick 
youse till youse joined. Youse a goil, 
an’ we can’t lick you, an’ if we could 
it'd be no good, cause youse a goil an’ 
couldn’t join de Union. Goils don’t 
belong. Don’t dust now,’’ headded in 
warning. 

The girl was shaking in fury. ‘‘Zat 
ees ze zing,’’ shecried in anger. ‘‘Zey 
don’t belong. I ’ave try ze shops, an’ 
ze men zey pinch me orswear. I am 
onlee ze gir-r-l. Ifa man evair swear 
at me like I am ze boy I like eet. But 
zey nevair do. Eet ees zat I am ze 
gir-r-1 zat zey swear. I ’ave wish I 
was ze boy. I would fight you zen. 
Ab-h!” 

Secretary Connor looked at her with 
increasing respect. ‘‘ But youse a goil 
jest the same,’’ he said coolly. ‘‘ Dey 
takes youse on fer a few days till de 
strike’s off. When we walks back you 
walks out. See?’’ 

‘‘May-bee,”’ the girl cried shrilly. 
‘‘ Ma-ay-bee not. I do ze wor-r-k.’’ 

‘* Youse can't cut round fast enough,”’ 
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said Secretary Connor. ‘‘ Yousea goil. 
Youse can’t help it, but youse a goil. 
Youse stand waitin’ fer de’ wagons an’ 
horses to git by. Dekid he’s ’cross de 
street an’ up de next one while youse 
duckin’ yer head on the curbin’— hully 
gee!” 

Two rearing horses were pulled back 
on their haunches by a cursing driver. 
There was a flash of red cap 
sliding along the paving 
stones. The next moment 
Secretary Connor heard a 
liquid and derisive whistle 
coming round the corner. 
He picked his own way 
thoughtfully back to where 
a faithful servitor awaited 
him with a wheel. T'wenty- 
five girls on was the report 
he brought his chief. 

“We can’t hurt de wim- 
men,’’ said the secretary to 
every protesting voice. ‘‘Dey 
can’t do much, nobody but 
dat Frinch petticoats. Dey 
can’t do much! What’s 
twenty-five wimmen folks 
to four hun’erd of de kids!’ 

It was about noon that 
Secretary Connor caught 
that clear whistle again. 
There beside him stood that 
self-same black eyed, impu- 
dent girl. 

“Vat ees zat,’’ she asked abruptly. 
“Vat ees zat—scab, you say?” 

“You knows what a traitor is_in 
armies ?’’ Secretary Connor asked with 
his usual swift aplomb. ‘‘Dat’s de way 
we Union men looks on scabs. We’se 
out strikin’ fer de grievances we has. 
We has to make de Corp’ration reconize 
we means biz. Den when a feller runs 
in an’ gits double pay ’cause he can git 
it, an’ not ’cause he’s worth it, an’ don’t 
stand by de Union an’ de cause, den 
he’s a scab, a orney scab. See?’ 

“But I ’ave nozzin’ to do wiz ze 
Union,”’ said the girl. ‘‘You tell me 
zat you’ self. Can I be ze scab zen ?’’ 

“Tl tell you,’’ remarked Secretary 
Connor after a somewhat abashed 
silence. ‘‘I reckon de kids might say you 
was, but I figger it youse ain’t. I figger 
it youse don’t know nothin’ ’bout it.”’ 
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“Ol” said the girl. She put her tiny 
brown hand on her hip and stared at 
him. ‘‘Zat ees ze figger zat you 
make !’’ 

Two hours later she hailed him again, 
a very worried director of strikes. Mat- 
ters were going altogether wrong. Not 
only were girls carrying messages un- 
molested, but countless ‘‘forties’’ were 
at work, so smoothly at 
work that no one of the 
small spies had caught their 
methods. Things were leak- 
ing badly. The tie up 
seemed in imminent danger 
of being raised. The knee 
trousered chief was wheel- 
ing slowly up and down be- 
fore the Company’s offices 
when he caught that bird 
like note again. ‘‘Frinch 
petticoats’? was somewhere 
about. He caught the glint 
of her cap disappearing 
down the Board of Trade 
alley and he took his cue. 

“T am ze gir-l-l all reet,’”’ 
she began with a toss of her 
black head. She indulged 
in no gracious prelimina- 
ries. ‘‘But I ain’t ze scab! 
His-s-t! Zey ’ave got ze 
w’at you say—drop on 
youse. Zey ave got ze men 
in zere youse don’ know 
‘bout. I ’ave been zere fo’ ’alf ze hour. 
I ’ave marked zem all, wiz red chalk, 
here, on zecoat. Zey cairry ze messages 
in ze shairt, ze coat, flat, not in ze en- 
velope. Zey cairry t’ousands, s-so! Zey 
aire ze upstairs clairks. Zey drive ’way 
in carriages like zey aire ze reech men. 
Zey get pas’ youse, one, two, t’ree 
block. Zen zey pay ze car faire !’’ 

““My eye!’’ said Secretary Connor 
slowly. ‘‘Youse a peach. Hully gee, 
youse a peach of a goil !”’ 

Her black eyes flashed. ‘‘Youse’ad 
bezzer get ze ’ump on,’’ she said. Then 
she dasted off. 

Secretary Connor was himself again. 
Within five minutes every one of the 
two hundred boys within reach knew 
how they had been duped, what the 
secret mark of the traitor was, and what 
todo. As man after man came out and 
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entered the private carriages belonging 
to the gentlemen of the roll top desks 
and carpeted offices, five or six hard 
breathing boys closed in upon him and 
followed him to the place of his unwary 
alighting. Secretary Connor remained 
at the strategic point, and now and 
then, through his sole remaining alley 
peep hole, he watched the French 
“‘goil’’ as she slipped about the office 
and, undetected, marked her victims. 

‘‘She knows what scabs is by now,’’ 
he mused with a grin. ‘‘She is de 
pluckiest goil I ever see.’’ 

By five o’clock that evening the new 
‘‘forties’’ and the corporation had given 
up the fight. Since two o’clock not 
one man had passed that uncanny, sharp 
eyed batallion of earnest little strikers. 
And at eleven o’clock that night Secre- 
tary Connor, sitting on the Board of 
Trade corner, surrounded by a sleepy 
executive committee, received word from 
‘‘de Comp’ny’’ that his presence and 
that of his fellows was 
desired and requested by 
the Company’s high offi- 
cials. Secretary Connor 
straightened his thin lit- 
tle shoulders and his 
limp little collar and 
sighed. This was treat- 
ing man to man, as was 
fitting. 

It was Secretary Con- 
nor’s decisive statement 
of facts and terms that 
commanded the respect 
of the great men he 
faced without visible 
tremor, and it was the 
Imp’s poorly restrained 
and wholly involuntary 
snickers that relieved 
the tension of that his- 
toric scene. Together 
they good humoredly 
worked out terms of ca- 
pitulation. Only once 
did they seem to clash. 

“Does de goils stay?” 
Connor asked abruptly. 

The Highest Official glanced not un- 
kindly at his small questioner. ‘‘Well 
sir,’’ he said, ‘‘that question will not 
enter into these negotiations. They 
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may and they may not. On the whole 
they may. Some of them have shown 
themselves fully vour equals. One of 
them, a little French spitfire, they tell 
me, nearly broke a boy’s head this 
morning. When they are as good as 
you young gentlemen we may keep 
them. That’s all!” 

‘“‘No_ sir,’’ said Secretary Connor 
firmly. ‘‘If de goils is as good as de 
boys dis t’ing goes. We don't kick on 
deir stayin’ but we demands de same 
scale of wages fer ’em we gits, sir, by 
de day an’ over time.’’ 

The Highest Official looked slightly 
dazed. The whole matter had been a 
joke that was a serious thing, and a seri- 
ous thing with a most jocular side. He 
glanced at his confréres who shook 
their heads. He opened his lips to pre- 
sent the Company’s compliments to 
Secretary Connor and the Company 
would retain power of decision on that 
question for themselves, when his eye 
fell as by compulsion 
on the boy’s firm and 
freckled face. 

“‘De same scale, sir,’’ 
hesaid firmly. Hedrew 
the Imp forward, the 
Imp whose snickers had 
died, and who hung back 
in what shadow he could 
find. ‘‘Here’s de kid 
she near done fer dis 
mornin’. Here’s de 
crack. If de goils is 
good enough to stay, 
dey is good enough to 
git de right pay dat 
youse givin’ us now.”’ 

The Highest Official 
examined perforce the 
‘‘crack’’and pronounced 
it very good. Then 
amid laughter and ap- 
plause the last article 
in the treaty of peace 
was added and signed. 

Secretary Connor pre- 
served intact his dignity through all 
the cheering and handshaking with 
“de bosses’ that followed, and his 
acceptance from the Highest Official 
of a half dollar for a supper had the 
air of a favor bestowed. But when 
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he struck the sidewalk, already crowded 
with his brothers whom fleet rumor had 
called to just the place where things 
were doing, and when he saw, snuggled 
in a dark door way, eager eyed and 
tense, ‘‘dat Frinch petticoats,’’ the chiv- 
alry and native wit of the old country, 
the old country he had never seen, 
broke all bounds. He dragged her out, 
cap and all, even to the flashing eyes. 

‘‘Here’s de goil dat plugged de leak,’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘De goil scab dat ain’t a 
scab, de goil dat’s as plucky as a boy, 
and dat ought to a been one. ‘Tree 
cheers fer de goil dat’s as good any day 
as a kid!”’ 


VIOLA 


is about to make a fourth radical 

change in her professional career, a 
fitting place seems to have been reached 
to pause and look back over her advance- 
ment to an assured position among the 
most successful American actresses. 
At the end of the just completed season 
she said that henceforward she would de- 
vote herself exclusively to the drama 
of Shakespeare, a noble field of stage 
endeavor not strange to her, but untrod- 
den within the theatrical memory of 
New York. Miss Allen’s stage work 
might be told in four chapters: the first 
‘‘The Legitimate Life ’’—McCullough, 
Jefferson, the Boston Museum, classic 
and ‘‘ palmy ’’ to the very core ; then a 
shedding of the classic robes and the 
palms of musty dignity that go therewith 
for the smart gowns and epigrammatical- 
ly expressed emotions of the modern 
English drama of ‘‘ The Empire Days,”’ 
and then ‘‘ The Hall Caine Drama !’’ 
But ‘‘after the darkness cometh the 
light,’’ and after all we have to thank 
the Hall Caine Drama for money made 
in quantities enough to pay for the 
Shakespeare now to come. 


A T this point, when Miss Viola Allen 
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That is why, half an hour later, a 
Clark street waiter served chicken pie 
and ice cream without natural limit to 
a crowd of boys with a black eyed girl 
in their cheering midst. That is why 
she lost at one swoop her baptismal 
name of Maria Therese, and became to 
all her new friends, ‘‘Boy.’’ A title 
that she wears more proudly than a sol- 
dier his Victorian cross. For a man 
and a soldier may look forward to gain- 
ing that bit of iron ready and waiting 
for manly courage and valor. But for 
her an order was that night created. As 
for the creation and the creator—may 
not a general of men do what he will! 


ALLEN 


Miss Allen is peculiar among Ameri- 
can actresses in that she has never 
played other than a leading réle, and 
that too in a career of more than 
twenty years of professional activity. 
It was after ‘‘ Esmeralda’? — in its 
extraordinary run, twenty-two years 
ago, at the Madison Square Theater 
in New York—had passed its three 
hundredth performance, and Miss Annie 
Russell had tired of playing its heroine, 
that Miss Allen got her chance. An 
absolute novice, she stepped into the 
title-réle and acted it throughout the 
country. Her father, Mr. C. Leslie 
Allen, was a member of the company 
and presumably suggested her. She 
was then a young girl, as was Miss Rus- 
sell, probably not more than seventeen, 
and certainly under twenty. Born of 
theatrical parents, she received a home 
training, perhaps unconscious, that right 
well fitted her for the stage before she 
had once trodden it, or indeed, accord- 
ing to her own words, viewed it to any 
extent from ‘‘the front.”’ Her mother 
and father were actors and the latter is 
still a valued member of his daughter’s 
company. But she has said herself that 


